COLOR AND ITS APPLICATIONS

saturation and brightness are respectively 7 and 5.
The brightness scale is divided into ten parts, and
the degrees of saturation shown vary with the bright-
ness. For simplicity ten hues are balanced around
the equator of the sphere somewhat after the manner
shown in Fig. 22, The lower pole of the sphere is
black and corresponds to zero on the brightness scale.
The upper pole is white and corresponds to brightness
10 on the same scale. On slicing off a portion of
the sphere through a plane corresponding to a certain
brightness, various degrees of saturation are encoun-
tered. The saturation decreases toward the center,
the axis of the sphere consisting of a scale of gray
S. However, the sphere does not completely satisfy
Munsell. He therefore constructs a * color tree' so
that varying numbers of steps in saturation can be
represented, depending upon the hue and position
in the brightness scale. The scheme is built up on
the principle of the harmonious use of colors and in
this respect departs somewhat from the scope of
this book, which treats more with physical mixtures,
regardless of the use of colors in harmony. The
system is an interesting one and is the result of a
noteworthy attempt to be freed from a state of color
anarchy.

Munsell's color tree is illustrated in simple form
in Fig. 36. The base of the tree is black, the top
white. In the small model illustrated three bright-
ness levels are shown, namely 3, 6, and 7 in the
arbitrary brightness (value) scale. The degrees of
saturation shown vary with the 'brightness level.' At
'level 3' in the brightness scale blue is shown to the
eighth degree of saturation. By the irregularity in
the contour of the planes representing different
brightness levels it is seen that the relative numberis red and whoseps the
